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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports progress in the development of a 
new Psychosocial Maturity Inventory. The subscales assess 
self-reliance, Hork Orientation, and Identity — theoretically, aspects 
of Individual Adequacy; Coaiunication Skills, Knowledge of Major 
Roles, and Enlightened Trust-*conceptualized as aspects of 
Interpersonal Adequacy; and Social COMitaent, Tolerance, and 
Openness to Socio-political Change—viewed as aspects of Social 
Adequacy. Osing a saaple of 2,568 students divided aaong grades 5, 8, 
and 11, a single subscale of each trait vas developed for use at all 
three grade levels. Kuder Richardson Foraula 8 estiaates of subscale 
hoBogeneity are presented, along with data deaonstrating the 
relationship of each subscale to Social Desirability scores, to 
measures of three divergent traits, nd to chronological aaturity 
(grade level) . The validity of the conceptual model of psychosocial 
maturity, i.e., the arrangement of traits into three groups 
reflecting different types of adequacy, is ^tested empirically by (1) 
analysis of subscale intercorrelatlons, (2)* biearchical factor 
analysis of items, and (3) principal components analysis of subscale 
scores. (Author) 
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Introductory Statetient 



The Center for Social Organisation of Schools has two primary 
objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect 
their students y and to use this knowledge to develop better school 
practices and organisation* 

The Center works through three program^i to achieve Its object lves« 
The Schools and Maturity program Is studying the effects of school » 
family y and peer group experiences on the development of attitudes 
consistent with psychosocial maturity* The objectives are to formu-* 
late» assess y and research Important educational goals other than 
traditional academic achievement* Tha School Organization program is 
currently concerned with authority-control structures, task structures, 
reward systems, and peer group processes in schools. The Careers 
program (formerly Careers and Curricula) bases its work upon & theory 
of career development* It has developed a self«*administered vocational 
guidance device and a self*-directed career program to promote voca«- 
tional development and to foster satisfying currlcular decisions for high 
school, college, and adult populations* 

This report, prepared by the Schools and Maturity program, describes 
further work on che development and validation of a Psychosocial Maturity 
Inventory. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Redearch on socialisation and huioan development focuses on a 
wide variety of distinct traits, attitudes and values* There are, how- 
ever # fTew comprehensive, generally accepted conceptualisations which in- 
tegrate goals of socialisation (i.e., attributes of individuals required 
to make a society function smoothly) with goals of development (i.e., at- 
tributes which represent the optimal growth of the individual in his own 
right) t and which indicate what the ideal end-products of socialization 
and development might be^^ As the educational community has become more 
terested in the school's impact on the **aff active domain" — more accur- 
ately, on children's attitudes, values and personad dispositions — the 

need for an integrative model of social and personal development and 

2 

means for assessing this development has become apparent. An integra- 
tive model of development, based on a concept of psychosocial maturity, 
has been formulated by Greenberger and SjJrensen (1973) . A brief summary 
of the concept follows here. 

The concept of maturity implies an end-product that is capable 
of survival. The concept of psychosocial maturity is concerned with the 
survival of both the person and the society. Psychosocial maturity is 
reflected in three general capacities, which correspond to three general 
demands made by all societies on individuals. They are (a) the capacity 
to function effectively on one^s own; (b) the capacity to interact ade- 



For example, Inkeles • (1961) model emphasizes an effectively func- 
tioning society, while Erikson^s (1950) model emphasizes construc- 
tive personal and interpersonal dispositions. 

Thirty-five states now have programs concerned in none degree with 
the assessment of personal and social attitudes. 



quately with others? and (c) the capacity to contribute to social cohe- 
sion. That is, in all societies, "socialized" and "developed" individuals 
should be self-sufficient in seme degree emd take responsibility for 
their own survival? should be able to relate to others in stable and pre- 
dictable ways? and should be able to recognise threats to, and invest in 
restoring, social solidarity. 

In different societies, the specific attributes which serve as 
indicators of these general capacities may vary considerably. For this 
society, it has been argued that the nine attributes listed and described 
briefly in Table 1 are indicators of the three general capacities of ma- 
ture individuals (Greenberger and S?^rensen, 1973) . These attributes are 
not conceived as being independent of one another, either within or be- 
tween categories. Furthermore r attributes located in one category — 
i.e., described as relevant to orie of the "genered capacities" mentioned 
above — may also, in fact, bexrelevant to other categories. Thus, a 
Work Orientation contributes not only to individual adequacy but to social 
adequacy, and in certain situations, interpersonal adequacy. Theoreti- 
cally, individuals develop attributes of matiurity over the major period 
of socialization and development: the period from childhood through ado- 
lescence. Schools, therefore, have the potential to influence and moni- 
tor children's growth toward psychosocial maturity. 



TABLE 1 7VBCXJT HERE 



A major purpose of this paper is to report progress toward the 
development of an inventory that assesses traits specified by the model 
of psychosocial maturity* The objective of this developmental effort has 
been the creation of a single inventory for use at grade levels from five 
tSsrough eleven* The creation of a siiufle inventory would facilitate studies 
of the same individuals over time and the study of different individuals 
at various ages — all assessed by means of the same instrument, h sec^ 
end purpose of the paper is to test the theoretical relationships spec<^ 
ified by the model of psychosocial maturity against empirical data 
concerning the relationships among items and scales* 

METHOD 

Subjects * A total of 2^568 children participated in the study. Thoy con- 
stituted a stratified randcan sample of youngsters in the public schools 
of South Carolina at each of grades 5* 8^ and 11 • Stratification dimen- 
sions were (a) degree of urbcuiness of school and (b) racial composition 
of school. The final sample^ discussed below, consisted of 2,291 child- 
ren: 729 fifth graders, 925 eighth graders, and 637 eleventh graders.''' 
Characteristics of the sample are summarized in Table 2. School charac- 
teristics are not described in this Table nor discussed in this paper, 
but will be the topic of a subsequent report concerned with sources of 
variation in psychosocial maturity. 



Since missing data create problems in the computation of scale scores, 
respondents in the original sample were eliminated if they failed to 
reply to 12 or more of the 367 items in the inventory. This arbitrary 
criterion, decided after inspection of the entire data set, resulted 
in a loss of 10.79% of the subjects but a consequent 89 ^44% reduction 
of item-omissions. Appendix A contains data pertinent to both the 
effects of eliminating respondents on completeness of data and the 
reasons that appear to underlie omission of items. 



TABLE 2 ABOUT HERB 



In general, more than one<*thixd of the sample at each grade level is 
black I girls are from 5% to 10% more numerous than boys; and mean fa- 
ther's education for the respondents who supplied this information has 
a value close to ••4", which represents a completed high school educa<> 
tion.^ Children in grade 8 are somewhat more likely than the others to 
be white axvi to have better educated fathers. 



Procedures . Three hundred forty-nine items were written to assess psycho- 
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social maturity. The "correct" direction of response was determined a^ 
priori > in accordance with the theory of psychosocial maturity sketched 
in Table 1. Approximately half the items on each scale were worded so 
that an "agree" response was correct, and half in such a way that a "dis- 
agree" response was coriect. Each item was answered on a four-point 
scale, the intervals of which were labelled "strongly agree," "agree 
slighcly," "disagree slightly," and "strongly disagree." The successive 
response intervals were suJt>sequently scored 4, 3, 2, and 1, with the high 



Reduction of the sample to mitigate the problems of missing data had 
its main effect among the oldest children, where the problem was great- 
est. At grade 11, the final sample {compared to the original) contained 
3.4% more whites, 2.3% fewer blacks, and 6.7% less missing data on race. 
The per cent girls was 3.5% greater than in the original sample. Mean 
father's education (for those respondents who gave information) was 
virtually unaffected, but the amount of missing data was reduced 8.27%. 

Items were written by the first author (E.G.) , who makes no claim for 
the originality of many of the PSM items. Many tests were examined for 
ideas and some items were adapted for use in the inventory. In addition 
other tests form part of the author's "apperceptive mass" and uivioubt- 
edly influenced the inventions. 
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score representing the most mature response. In addition to taking the 
PSM inventory, respondents answered 18 items from the Crovme-Marlowe (1964) 
social desirability scale; and three other items, each corresponding to a 
trait prestane-a relevant to the divergent validity of the PSM subscales. 
The divergent traits were activity level, learning ability, and original- 
ity, evaluated by responses on a four-point scale of agreement-disagree- 
ment to the following statements: "I am always on the go," "I learn 
things easily and ranember them well," and "I do not have a lot of origi- 
nal ideas" (scoring reversed) Finally, respondents provided informa- 
tion on parental education and occupation, family composition, and partic- 
ipation in school activities. 

Test-responses were marked on optically scannable answer sheets. 
Test administrators were classroom teachers. Tests wera administered in 
two one-hour sessions to 11th graders and in two or more one-hotir sessions 
to 8th and 5th graders. Respondents were told they were participating in 
a statewide project concerned with leeurning more about how young people 
feel about th^nselves, other people, and the world. They were assured 
that the confidentiality of their answers would be preserved at all times. 
(Answer booklets were put in envelopes and locked in the school safe be- 
tween testing sessions.) 

Analyses . The following analyses were conducted: (a) item analyses to 
reduce the length of subscales and improve their internal consiiattJacy y (b) 
various analyses pertinent to the validity of the s'Jibscales, and (c) at grade 
11 only, an hierarchical factor analysis and principal components analy- 



The convergent validity of the PSM subscales has been examined in a 
study relating PSM scores to teacher ratings of students on the nine 
PSM traits (Josselson, Greenberger and McConochie, 1974). 



sis* The first two efforts, (a) and (b) f are relevant tc scale develop-- 
ment; the remaining analyses, described in (c) , concern the structure of 
the PSN inventory and the relationship of this empirical structure to the 
theoretical model of psychosocial maturity (Table 1) • 

RESULTS 

Item analyses 

It^-to-test correlations for the nine original subscales, here- 
after referred to as Form A, ware computed sepeurately at each grade level » 
The objective of the ensuing item amaXysis was a single , briefer, set of ^xxb^ 
::icales for use at all three grade levels, characterized by the maKimum 
mean internal consistency across the three grades* Consequently, any item 
eliminated because of low item- to-test correlation was cast out at all 

three grade levels- The resulting l<nventory;^ot Form B, contains 188 items 
(compared to 349 items in Form A), with an average subscale-length of 20*9 
items (compared to 38*7 in Form A). Table 3 presents sample it^s from 
the PSM Inventory #Form B.^ 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 



Internal consistency estimates for each subscale and grade level 



While all aspects of the nine PSM traits detailed in Table 1 were in- 
cluded in the original inventory, elimination of items caused certain 
aspects to be dimixashed or omitted in Form B* These details are 
given in Appendix B* 



were computed using Kuder Richardson formula 8 (KUder and Richardson # 1937) . 
KR 8 estimates for the Form B subscales are given in Table 4. Table 4 
reveals that all subscales at grades 11 and 8 yield internal consistency 
estimates of ^70 or higher, and that five of the nine subscales at grade 
S reach this level* Appendix c presents the internal consistency esti-* 
mates for both Form A and Form B. 



TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 



The increase of intertial consistency with advancing grade level 
may be due to random responding at grade 5 due to reading and comprehen** 
sion difficulties r and/or a "true** increase in the consistency (coherence) 
of attitudes with increasix^ age (Greenberger et al., 1971^ pp. 33 - 34). 

An unauiticipated by-product of selectively eliminating items in 
order to increase internal consistency was the retention of it^os for 
which the '"mature" answer most often lies in the disagree direction. (In 
the Form B subscales 80% of the items have this characteristic.) A subse- 
quent analysis of th^ eliminated items for each subscale, for which the 



This measure entails fewer assumptions than the more ccanmonly used form- 
ulae 20 and 21 « Specifically, KR 8 assumes only that the item inter*- 
correlation matrix has ^ rank of one, i.e.;* that the subscale measures 
only one factor, while KR 20 and KR 21 assume in addition that all item 
intercorrelations and standard deviations aure equal*. (If these addi- 
tional assumptions are met, KR 8 and KR 20 will produce identical re- 
liability estimates. If they are not met, KR 8 will produce higher le- 
liability estimates than KR 20.) 

The Social Desirability scale was also altered by reducing it from 18 to 
15 items for use with the Form B PSM subscales. Internal consistency 
estimates for the shortened scale are .62, .69, and ^75, respectively, 
for grades 5, 8, and 11. 



mature responses lie largely in the "agree" direction, yielded low esti- 
mates of internal consistency, suggesting that a consistent direction of 
responding was not sufficient to yield a high estimate of scale homo- 
geneity. It seems plausible that the capacity to disagree with a given 
sentiment or opinion may itself be related to psychosocial maturity in 
that negation of a proposition requires an independent and differenti- 
ated assessment.^ In order to disagree with an item, the individual 
must take stock of his own values and beliefs and experience a convic- 
tion in them which is strong enough to cause him to exclude the given 
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i tem from his sense of what is true "for him" . (Subjects low on matur- 
ity, lacking clear self-definition, may overinclude ideas and beliefs.) 
The capacity to disagree with statements about one's views may reflect 
psychosocial maturity in the same way that the propensity to agree with 
strongly worded statements reflects an underlying authoritarian disposi- 
tion. If this is so, items with which respondents must disagree may in 
fact have more power to discriminate differences in respondents' matur- 
ity. 

r 

Validity of the PSM Subscales 

Following the determination of the Form s PSM subscales, sub- 
scale scores were calculated for each subject on the nine subscales and on 
the Social Desirability scale. Since a few omissions still remained in 
the data set (see Appendix A), mean scores, rather than total subscale 
scores, were calculated. This was accomplished by dividing each subject's 



^ We are grateful to Ruthellen Josselson for the formulation vdiich follows. 
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Self-theorists have long maintained that it is such exclusiveness which 
forms the core of the self? i.e. the differentiation of the self pro- 
ceeds as the self rejects possibilities for itself and redefines and 
clarifies what it does include. 
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total subscale score by the number of items in that subscale that he an-- 
swered. The resulting score was equivalent to that v^ich would have been 
obtained if the subject's mean subscale score had been subsstituted for 
each omission. 

Two types of information were examined to obtain preliminary 
evidence for the validity of the PSM subscales. First, mean subscale 
scores for the three grade levels were compared. Increases in these 
scores with increasing grade level would be consistent with the theory 
that PSM is a product of socialization and development , which advance as 
the child grows older* Second, correlations among the subscale scores 
and measures of other traits were examined. Foremost among these was so- 
cial desirability; additionally, the relationship of activity level, 
learning ability and originality to PSM was investigated. The independ- 
ence of PSM scales from these traits, presumed divergent from the nine as- 
pects of maturity, would provide additional evidence for the validity of 
the PSM scales. 

1. Changes in PSM scores with increasing grade level. 

In order to evaluate grade-level differences in psychosocial 
maturity, the mean item score and standard deviation were calculated for 
the nine PSM subscales. Table 5 presents this information and gives jb's 
for the grade 5 - grade 11 mean differences. 



TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 
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It is clear that item means on each of the nine PSM scales increase with 
advancing grade level. The mean differences between grade 5 and grade 
11 are significant in all cases 

2. Relationships with other traits « 

Social Desirability . In an earlier investigation ^ Greenberger (1972) ad- 
dressed the questions: do high PSM scores merely reflect an awareness 
of the socially desirable point of view? are high scores, therefore # con 
taminated by a tendency to fake good? The concltxsion# based on an earl- 
ier and less comprehensive PSM inventory (Greenberger et al ># 1971) was 
••no." Inspection of Table 6 suggests? the same conclusion. 



TABLE 6 ABCXJT HERE 



While the majority of correlations between PSM scores and Social Desira- 
bility scores are statistically significant^ they are also relatively 
small. (Social Desirability scores never account for more than nine per 
cent of the variance of any PSM subscale.) Furthermore r instances of a 



Since the composition of the 8th grade sample was somewhat different 
from th3 grade 5 and 11 samples (e.g.# higher father's education ^ more 
children in urban schools), the t^s for grade 5 - grade 8 differences 
and for grade 8 - grade 11 differences are not presented in Table 5. 
These values were calculated, however # and are significant at or be- 
yond the 5% level in 19 of 20 compsurisons. The one exception is that 
scores on Wbrk Orientation do not increase significantly between grades 
8 and 11, although they do shift in the expected direction. 
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PSM subscale correlating more highly with Social Desirability than with 
any PSM subscale are relatively rare — 7 out of 27 possible cases — 
and all involve one subscale; Communication Skills.^ Further evidence 
for the lack of overlap between the concepts of psychosocial maturity and 
social desirability comes from Table 5, where we observe a consistent in- 
crease in PSM means between grades 5 and 11, but a contrasting decrease 
in Social Desirability means. This replicates an earlier finding (Green- 
berger, 1972) . 

Subscales that are positively associated with Social Desirabil- 
ity at all grade levels are work Orientation, Identity and Communication. 
In these three subscales, the issue of a favorable self -presentation is 
vivid, since they focus on personal traits (as the Social Desirability 
scale does) . Because of this similarity, these PSM subscales are most 
susceptible to "faking good." The magnitude of the correlations, on the 
other hand, demonstrates that variation in the three maturity-relevant 
attributes is largely independent of the tendency to give socially desir- 
able responses. 

All other subscales tend to be negatively associated with Social 
Desirability. Subscales that have significantly negative correlations 
with Social Desirability at all grade levels are Trust and Change. Ap- 
parently, individuals who exaggerate their own goodness (i.e. score high 
on Social Desirability) do not readily admit the shortcominas of other in- 
dividuals or of the social and political environment - 

Ot her divergent traits . Self-assessed activity level ("I am always on the 



This can be verified by inspection of Tables 6 and 7. 
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go"), learning ability ("I learn things easily and reanember them well") 
and originality ("I do not have a lot of original ideas" — scoring re- 
versed) were judged likely to be independent of PSM scores. The correla- 
tions between these traits and the nine PSM subscales; between these traits 
axid Social Desirability; and among these traits aore presented in Tadble 
7. In order to provide a clearer picture of the relative sise of the cor- 
relations # the correlations of each PSM subscale with the eight other 
subscales and the particular divergent trait under consideration were 
rank-ordered (ignoring the sign of the correlation) • The rank of each 
divergent trait-subscale correlation, with a possible rai^e of 1-9, is 
presented in Table 8. 



TABLES 7 AND 8 ABOUT HERE 



Activity level has relatively low correlations with PSM sub- 
scales. Of the 27 correlations, only four are significant at the .01 
level and one at the .05 levels Twenty-six of the correlations have a 
rank of 9, emphasizing the lack of any substantial relationship with 
PSM. 

The correlations of learning eUbility with the PSM subscales are 
somexidiat higher: twelve are significant at the .01 level and one at the 
.05 level. Five of the twenty-seven correlations, three of which are with 
the Conununication scale ^ have a rank greater than nine, bur. the highest 
rank is only at the midpoint of the range (5) . In terms of its general 



relationships ^ this item appears very much like the Social Desirability 
scale discussed earlier. It correlates positively with Social Desira- 
bility^ Work^ Identity^ and Communication^ and negatively with Trust. Es- 
pecially within the school context^ it is not surprising that this trait 
should be somewhat related to these three particular PSM subscales* 

Originality produced the highest intercorrelations with the PSM 
subscales* All correlations are positive and significant at the .01 levels 
and 17 of the 27 values have a rank greater than 9» The three ranks that 
lie above the mid -point (ranks of 4) are all due to the association of 
Originality with the Communication subscale* All correlations with Social 
Desirability were non-significant « 

Validity of the PSM model 

The validity of the theoretical model of psychosocial maturity 
(see Table 1) was examined in three ways? (a) by examination of the in- 
tercorrelations among subscales; (b) by means of an hierarchical factor 
analysis; and (c) by means of a principal components analysis. The ques- 
tion in all three cases is whether the empiricail data lexkl support to the 
theoretical organization 6f psychosocial maturity into three general cat- 
egories — Individual Adequacy, Interpersonal Adequacy and Social Ade- 
quacy — each subsuming a specific set of three traits. 

1. Subscale intercorrelations 

The intercorrelations among PSM subscales are presented separ- 
ately by grade level in Table 9. The integrity of the three grades was 
maintained in order to eliminate the possibility that the intercorrela- 




tions would be spuriously inflated due to their presumed common relation** 
ship with grade level ♦ 



TABLE 9 ABOUT HERB 



The nine PSH subscales are, with one exception, significantly 
intercorrelated at all grade levels* Ihis finding is consistent with our 
use of a unifying construct (psychosocial maturity) to describe the nine 
dimensions assessed. As in the case of subscale homogenieties (see Table 
4) , interrelations among subscale scores increase with advancing grade 
level, the largest increase occurring generally between grades 5 and 8« 

Given the theoretical organisation of PSM into the three gen*- 
eral categories mentioned above, each subscale should correlate more high- 
ly with the other subscales in the same category than with subscales in 
other categories. To obtain an overview of the extent to v*iich the ob- 
tained data conformed to the hypothesized outcome, the average of the in- 
tercorrelations within and among the categories was obtained for each 
grade level separately, using Fisher's z transformation. The results are 
presented in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 ABOUT HERE 




Three observations can be made: 

(1) the Individual Adequacy subscales correlate more highly 
among themselves than with either the Interpersonal Ade- 
quacy or Social Adequacy subscales;^ 

(2) the Social Adequacy subscales correlate more highly among 

themselves than with either the Interpersonal Adequacy sub- 
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scales or the Individual Adequacy subscales; 

(3) for the eighth and eleventh grades, the Interpersonal Ade- 
quacy subscales correlate more highly with the Individual 
Adequacy subscales and the Social Adequacy subscales than 
they do among themselves. For the fifth grade, the Inter- 
personal Adequacy subscales correlate more highly with the 
Individual Adequacy subscales than they do among them- 
selves and as highly with Social Adequacy subscales as 

3 

they do among themselves. 
Thus while the Individual Adequacy and Social Adequacy categories 
tend to reflect groupings of attitudes as they exist empirically, the In- 
terpersonal Adequacy category — largely because of the unexpected pat- 
tern of relationships observed for the Coiranunication subscale — does not. 
The Interpersonal subscales appear to act as a bridge between Individual " and 
Social Adequacy. The coherence of the Individual and Social Adequacy 
categories and the fractionation of the Interpersonal category are con- 
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Each subscale has its highest correlation with a subscale in the In- 
dividual Adequacy subset. 

The Tolerance and Change subscales have their two highest correlations 
with a subscale in the Social Adequacy subset. 

Each subscale has its lowest intercorrelation within the interpersonal 
Adequacy subset. The Communication subscale appears to be, to a large 
t;ntent, the cause of the lack of coherence within the Interpersonal 
category. It has its two lowest correlations with scales in its own 
subset at grades 8 and 11, and its lowest and third-lowest at grade 5. 

» 15 
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finned by the results of both analyses described below. 
2* Hierarchichal factor analysis 

An hierarchical factor solution was attempted ^ because the PSM in- 
ventory consists of specific subscales which # according to the theory^ are 
not orthogonal but are related in certain ways (Greenberger emd Sjtfrensen, 
1973). In order to correspond precisely to the theoretical models the 
hierarchical solution would have (a) one specific (first order) factor 
for each of the nine subscales^ and (b) the nine first order factors would 
COTibine into three higher order factors ^ each representing one of the 
three major categories of psychosocial maturity (Individual Adequacy, In- 
terpersonal Mequacy and Social Adequacy) and comprised of those first 
order factors (subscales) specified by the model* 

The items were subjected to analysis by the Mherry-Mherry Hier- 
archical Factor analysis computer program.^ This computer program applies 
a principal factor and minres (Harman and Jones # 1966) combination solu- 
tion to decOTtpose the zero order correlation matrix. Kaiser's (1958) 
varimax criterion is imposed in the factor rotation # and the varimax fac- 
tors are further amalyzed to produce an hierarchical factor solution. 
The minres factorization and varimax rotation methods are described in 
the sources just cited and by Harman (1967) • The mathematical basis for 
the hierarchical factor solution is presented by Schmid and Leiman (1957) 
and the particular adaptation used in the computer program is described 
by Wherry (1959) . Since the hierarchical solution is neither readily 

^ This program is available from the Ohio State University Department of 
Psychology computer program library. 
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available nor generally familiar » it is given in Appendix D. 

The computer program for the factor analysis required a set of 
termination criteria. The specifications used were (a) the number of 
subscales postulated by the theoretical development, and (b) the maximxxm 
residual values.^ For the eleventh grade* the value for the maximum res- 
idual is rounded to .04. The residuals are, by definition, altered in 
the minres process so that they are corrected prior to the hierarchical 
solution. 

The initial coromunality estimates were the maximum correlations 
in each row or column. This type of estimate is recommended for large 
correlation matrices (Harman, 1967, p. 83) and does not require prohibi- 
tive computer space. The minres solution provides minres communalities 
as a by-product so that, like the residuals, the communalities are cor- 
rected before the hierarchical process in the factorization. 

The increasing magnitude of the internal consistency co*?ffi- 
cients with increasing grade level influenced decisions concerning the data 
that were factor analysed. The eleventh grade data were selected for analy- 
sis since these data contain greater within-scale homogeniety than that 
obtained at the other grade levels. Low homogeniety within the fifth 



The residual is the difference between the actual (original zero order) 
correlation and the reproduced correlation between two variables. It 
indicates the amount of unfactored variance, vjhich is thereby defined 
as "unique" (specific and error) variance. The residual distribution 
can be assumed similar to the original correlation distribution (via 
the assiunption of additivity of vauriance components which is central 
to factor analysis theoiry) and a maximum value for the residual can be 
determined in the same manner as the standard error of the correlation 
coefficient. However, the residual is influenced by the entire set of 
variables, since it is a sum of products of factor loadings determined 
on the entire set of variables. Thus, it is reasonable to use the 
steuidard error of a c orrelation coefficient involving more than two 
variables (1/VN-n-l, where N is the number of subjects and n is the 
number of variables) , such as for a part or partial correlation. 
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grade subscales would preclude the emergence of factors representing the 
subscales* 

Consonant with the suhscale internal consistencies # the correla- 
tions among the 188 items of the Form B PSM scales were low* This was true 
wren within scales, where high correlations were desirable. (The between-^item 
correlations within a single scale ranged from a low of -.10 to a high of 
«47.) The magnitude of these correlation's has important implications for 
the factor analysis. Scales which have high inter-item correlations con- 
tribute more to the common variance, and have a greater chance of emer- 
ing as specific factors, than do subscales \*ich have lower inter-item 

correlations . 

Three consecutive analyses of the eleventh grade were carried 
out, each allowing a different number of factors to emerge in the first- 
order analyses* Two criteria were established for interpretation of the 
factor structures: (a) the proportion of variance on a factor attribu- 
table to each subscale and (b) the nximber of items from each subscale 

1#2 

with loadings as high as .18. Numerous residuals greater than .04 
after the minres process denied over-factorization. The residual distri- 
bution and the large sample size indicated that fairly low factor load- 
ings were acceptable. 

In the first factor analysis, a maximm of nine firsts-order fac- 
tors were allowed, since nine subscales had been identified (i.e. created) 

^ The proportion of variance on a factor related to each subscale was 
calculated as the sum of the squared factor loadings within a factor 
and within a subscale, divided by the eigenvalue (total variance) of 
the factor. 

2 

Items with loadings lower than .18 were examined in order to ensure 
that they were consistent with the interpretation of each factor. 
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on an a priori basis. The high degree of correlation ainong the subscales 
prevented the emergence of nine first-order factors and yielded a factor 
structure which could not be interpreted readily. No factor clearly re- 
presented any specific subscale, and no subscale was well-represented 
by any factor. In the second analysis, six first-order factors were 
specified r since the previous analysis had suggested that fewer dimensions 
existed than originally anticipated. The resulting factor structure 
was no improvement over the first* A third analysis was performed in 
which the nxamber of first-order factors was left virtually unlimited^ 
and the factorization was terminated by the maximum residual criterion. 

An overview of the structure obtained in the third analysis is 
given here, followed by a detailed description. Briefly # the data conf6rm 
best to the Individual Adequacy and Social Adequacy portions of the theo- 
retical model. The ideal structure is clearest in the factorial represent- 
ation of the Social Adequacy category ^ for which both the three specific 
(first order) subscale factors and the higher order Social Adequacy factor 
were obtained. For the Individual Adequacy category # there was a higher 
order factor comprised of the three subscales identified by the model and 
the Communication subscale. There were no specific {first order) factors 
reflecting the separate Individual Adequacy sxibscales. In the Interper- 
sonal Adequacy category, the Trust subscale was represented by a specific 
factor and was related to a higher order factor which weakly portrayed 
Interpersonal Adequacy. The Roles subscale did not have a recognizable 
specific factor nor did it have a strong influence on any higher order fac- 
tor. The Communication subscale combined with Work Orientation in a first 
order factor # and, as mentioned above # items from the Communication sub- 
scale combined with ones frrai the three Individual Adequacy subscales 
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in a higher order factor which appears to reflect that subset. 

The structtire and composition of the factors is presented graph- 
'-"ly in Figure 1, where the munber of items from each subscale with 
l«^iiaings of .18 or higher on each factor is shown. The structure con- 
sists of a general (third order) factor, three second order factors, and 
five first order factors. ^''^ Appendix E contains the items and their 



FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 



loadings on each factor. For each factor, subscales are listed in order 
of their proportionate contribution to factor variance; and within each 
subscale, items are listed in order of their factor loadings. Table 11 
displays the per cent of variance of each factor contributed by each sub- 
scale. In the ensuing discussion of the content of the factors, we will 

3 

refer only to subscales vrtiich contribute the major variance. 



TABLE 11 ABOUT HERE 



Several other factors anerged but were eliminated because they explained 
too little of the total variance to be reliable or meaningful. 

A total of 143 items loads on at least one factor below the third 
order. 



After inspection Table 11, it was decided that subscales contribut- 
ing at least 15% of the variance of Factors A, B, C, or at least 11% 
of the variance of Factors 1-5, met this criterion. 
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Highest Order Factor ♦ The highest order factor obtained described in 
Piq. 1 but not in Table 11 or Appendix E — contains some items from all of 
the subscales. 0£ the 188 items, 109 have loadings greater than «18 on 
this general factor. However, interpretation of this factor must be tem- 
pered by the preceding itan analysis which had been performed to reduce 
the original set of iteots to the final 188. Itesn selection based upon the 
internal consistency increased both the homogeniety within subscales and 
the correlations among subscales* These increased correlations enhance 
the likelihood of a general factor. Problems in the interpretation (mean-* 
ingfulness) of the general factor arB not crucial, however, because sep- 
arate PSM subscales or patterns of relations among them are important to 
the theory rather than a total PSM score. 

Factors h and 1. For factor A, the Individual Adeqtiacy and Communication 
higher order factor, the three Individual Adequacy subscales account: for 
63% of the variance, while the Communication subscale accounts for an ad- 
ditional 15%. More specifically, 18 of the 20 items on the Identity sub- 
scale have loadings of .18 or greater on Factor A.^ All three aspects of 
Identity — self-esteem, internalized values, and clarity of self-concept — 
are represented* The 12 Self-reliance items which load on Factor A con"- 
tain a mixture of the three aspects of this scale; initiative, sense of 
control, and absence of excessive need for validation. The 12 Wtork Ori- 
entation items which load on Factor A pertain largely to work persistence 
rather than work quality or attitudes expressing enjoyment of work. The 
10 Communication items on Factor A concern a variety of skills (letter- 
writing, speaking, understanding others) and seem to indicate a degree of 

^ The number of items on each scale will not be cited specifically here- 
after but is given in Table 4. Average scale length is 20.9 items* 
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confidence in one*s coatnpetence that logicadly relates to the items from 
the three Individual Adequacy subscales* 

There is an additional point of similarity among the scales 
represented on Factor A. The majority of items on these scales are 
phrased so that the respondent must describe his own beliefs, rather than 
worded in terms of an ambiguous or third-person referent: e.<^. ; believe 
in working only as hard as I have to" versus "If everyone is to be really 
equal # some people will have fewer advantages than they have now*" Of 
the 60 itCTis which have loadings greater than .18 on Factor h, 50 are di- 
rectly self-descriptive* This predominance of self-descriptive it^s also 
occurs on the first-order factor (Factor 1) , which represents the Work 
and Communication subscales* It is possible that the fractionation of the 
Interpersonal Adequacy category is due in part to the greater stylistic 
similarity of the Communication scale to scales in the Individual Adequacy 
subset than to those in the Interpersonal Adequacy subset It is also 
plausible, however, that the underlying theme of personal competence is 
v^at brings Communication into the Individual Adequacy domain « 

The major variance of Factor 1 is contributed by Work Orienta- 
tion, 25%, and Communication, 24%. The 10 Work iteaws which have substan- 
tial loadings on this factor indicate work persistence, as did those load- 
ing on Factor A* Seven work items are common to Factors A and 1* The 12 
Canmunication items vdaich load on this factor are probably related to the 
Work itasis through the common theme of competence; scane of the Wbrk items, 
vdiich are not found on Factor A, express pleasure in work and a concern 
for quality* Tolerance items contribute an additional 13% of the variance 



The percentage of items that refer directly to the self is: Self- 
reliance, 68%? Work, 76% > Identity, 95% i Communication, 100%? Roles, 
11%? Trust, 14%? Social Commitment, 52%? Tolerance, 54%? Change, 10%? 
(and Social Desirability, 100%) • 
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on Factor 1. Although this percantage is small, five of the six Toler- 
ance items also have high loadings on other factors; B, C, 3, 4 and 5. 
These itews express attitudes toward other races, and the strength of 
their relationships to other variables may reflect special characteristics 
of the sample: in particular, its geographic location and the salience 
of racial issues.^ This recurrence of ♦■Jie Tolerance items will be discussed 
more thoroughly in relation to the Social Adequacy factors. Social Com- 
mitment items also load on Factor 1 and account for 12% of its variance. 
They deal mainly with contributing to the social good (at some personal 
cost); tvx> of the items deal explicitly with working for the good of others. 

Factors B and 2. Factors B and 2 are the factors which are most represen- 
tative of the Interpersonal Adequacy category. As discussed in the over- 
view, the structure is not ideal for the category as a whole (Factor B) 
or for its component subscales (Factor 2) . On Factor B, the three Com- 
munication items have negative loadings, vfliich may result from a style of 
wording, described above, which contrasts with the wording of most of the 
remaining items on this factor. Communication contributes 15% of the 
variance on Factor B. The Roles subscale appeared more strongly on Factor 
B than on any other factor, accounting for 15% of the factor variance, but 
contributed only three items with sizable loadings. The most substantial 
components of Factor B derive from the Trust and Social Commitment sub- 
scales. The six Trust items which have high loadings concern the absence 
of naive over-trust. The six Social Commitment items involve a willing- 
ness to contribute to social causes — again at some personal cost. 

Factor 2 contains five of the six Tmist items which also load on 



The appearance of the Tolerance items on several factors tends to cloud 
the interpretation of factors. 
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Factor B* These and the three Trust items specific to Factor 2 all per- 
tain to the absence of naive over-trust. The Trust subscale accounts for 
30% of the Factor 2 variance. The three Cooimunication items on Factor 2 are, 
again ^ expressive of self-confidence. The two Self-reliance items reflect 
a capacity to take the initiative in social situations. The presence of only 
one Roles it^ on Factor 2 indicates that Factor 2 is clearly less repre- 
sentative of the overall Interpersonal Adequacy category than is Factor B. 

Factors C, 3, 4, and 5. These factors are most similar to the ideal struc- 
ture for Social Adequacy* The higher order factor. Factor C, combines 
items from each of the three subscales in the Social Adequacy category. 
These three subscales constitute 60% of the variance of Factor C, distri- 
buted as follows: Tolerance, 21%? Change, 20%; and Social Commitment, 
19%. The Tolerance items which load appreciably on Factor C include six 
concerned with racial attitudes and three with other topics. All three 
Change items reflect attitudes toward changing sex roles. The Social Com- 
mitment items in Factor C refer to a variety of issues. An additional 17% 
of the factor variance comes from the Communication scale. The six items 
also have a variety of content but center around interpersonal ease. 

The first order factors tend to represent each component of the 
Social Adequacy category. Factor 3 is the first order factor which re- 
presents Social Commitment. The Social Commitment subscale# with 3 6 items 
loading appreciably, accounts for 36% of the factor variance. All aspects 
of the construct are covered: feelings of ccamnunity with others, long-term 
social goals, and willingness to relinquish personal in favor of social 
goals. (No apparent factorial discrimination among these aspects of Social 
Commitment emerged on either Factor C or Factor 3.) The few Tolerance and 
Trust items (the latter, with negative loadings) concern feelings of com- 




munity with others. 

Factor 4 is the first order factor which best describes Toler- 
ance. The Tolerance subscale, with eight items loading substantially on 
this factor, accounts for 43% of the Factor 4 ver^iance. All six items 
dealing with racial attitudes appear here; the r^aining two concern at- 
tidues toward religion and poverty. 

Factor 5 is the strongest factor specific to the Change subscale 
These items include attitudes toward changing sex roles and knowledge 
about the consequences (costs and benefits) of social change* The few 
Communication and Trust items have a variety of content. A segment: of 
Factor 5 also represents the Tolerance subscale (including some of the 
racial attitude items) • Since certain topics are confounded with the Tol- 
erance and Change subscales (i.e., racial attitudes are assessed on the 
Tolerance subscale only, and attitudes toward sex roltc are assessed only 
or t-he Change subscale) , it is difficult to determine whether separate di- 
mensions of functioning. Tolerance and Openness to Change, are present in 
this factor; or whether respondents are simply expressing a common (ac- 
cepting) orientation to a variety of social topics. 

Summary > The hierarchical factor analysis of 188 items of the PSM sub- 
scales (Form B) provides some empirical support for the tlieoretical model 
of psychosocial maturity. This support is strongest for the concept of 
Social Adequacy, constituted by subscales for Social Commitment, Tolerance 
and Openness to Change. The concept of Individual Adequacy also receives 
substantiation, but empirically includes an additional scale. Its compo- 
sition reflects Work Orientation, Self-reliance, and Identity (which were 
anticipated in the theoretical statement of the model) and Communication 
Skills. 
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Principal Ctomponents Analysis > A principal components emalysis was also 
carried out to determine whethex: the empirical data would yield a struc- 
ture similar to that predicted by the theory. Subscale scores ^ rather 
than items ^ were analyzed, since the former are generedly more atadble (i.e., 
have higher test^-retest reliability) than the latter. A three-factor solu- 
tion was obtained and orthogonally rotated by the Varimax procedure.^ Table 
12 presents the factor loadings derived from this analysis. 



TABLE 12 ABOUT HERE 



The first factor is most clearly represented by the Social Ade- 
quacy scales: Toleremce, Openness to Change, and Social Commitment. 
These subscales, in the same order, have factor loadings of .71, .68, and 
.59. The second factor is dominated by the Communication subscale and the 
three Individual Adequacy subscales: Identity, l^rk Orientation, and Self- 
reliance. Factor loadings, respectively, are .80, .69, .56, and .49. 
The third factor is best represented by two Interpersonal and two Individ- 
ual Adequacy subscales: Knowledge of Major Roles, Enlightened Trust, Self- 
reliance and Identity. T^ese sxibscales have factor loadings, in the same 
order, of .71, .61, .61, and .53. 

The structure predicted by the theoretical model is replicated 
empirically in this analysis for the Social Adequacy category (first fac- 
tor) ♦ The structure predicted for the Individual Adequacy category is al- 
so confirmed empirically? however, it includes not only the three subscales 
specified by the model but also one subscale predicted to belong to the 



The Scree test was employed in determining the nximber of factors (see 
Cattell, 1966) . 
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Interpersonal Adequacy subset (second factor)* The Interpersonal Adequacy 
category does not materialize as predicted, but the third factor appears 
interpretable as reflecting both individual and interpersonal adequacy. 
It describes a person who has confidence and self-esteem (Self-reliance 
and Identity subscales) , and also knows his way around in the world (Roles 
and Trust subscales) • 

The results of the principal components analysis are generally 
consistent with the hierarchical analysis • The first factor strongly re- 
sembles Factor and the second factor clearly resembles Factor A. The 
only noteworthy point of difference lies in the third factor # which has 
a somewhat different composition than Factor B. Thus, the factor that re-* 
presents a portion of the Interpersonal Adequacy subscales has links to 
different subscales in the principal components and hierarchical analyses* 
The twice-established coherence of the Individual and Social Adequacy sub- 
scales has useful implications for future research* "Hie formation of sum- 
mary scores for each of these subsets — based on the sum of scores for 
the three subscales pertinent to each, as specified in Table 1 — would 
provide an economy with respect to research variables, without loss of 
meaningfulness. The arguments given previously suggest that for the pres- 
ent, Communication should not be included in the summary scale for Indiv- 
idual Adequacy. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The educational community has expressed growing interest in the 
assessment of children's personal and social develojanent . The construc- 
tion and subsequent improvement of the nine subscales comprising the 
Psychosocial Maturity Inventory is relevant to this objective. A strength 
of the Inventory is its derivation from a model that integrates desired 
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endl--products of socialization with goals of human development • 

The major purpose of this study was the construction of scales 
of manageable length and reasonable internal consistency^ suitable for 
administration from grades five through eleven. This purpose has been 
accomplished.^ Marginal degrees of homogeniety for several subscales at 
grade 5# however ^ suggest some caution in the use of the Inventory at 
this level. (The Individual Adequacy subscales are the most acceptable 
at this grade level •} 

Modest evidence for the validity of the nine subscales also has 
been presented. The finding that subscale scores increase significantly 
between grades 5 and 11 is important # since the construct of psychosocial 
maturity implies growth toward the "ideal" end-product over time* and the 
period between grade 5 and grade 11 is one that figures prominently in 
theories of socialization and developnent. (Parenthetically, the fact that 
children's scores on the nine dimensions of maturity change over the school 
years indicates that the school could hope to influence development toward 
maturity. ) Low correlations of the PSM subscales with a measure of social 
desirability indicate that "faking good" is not a significant problem in 
the interpretation of psychosocial maturity scores. The finding that the 
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Since the development of the Form B subscales, short forms, with 
about 10 items per subscale, have been created. These scales, known 
as Form C of the Psychosocial Maturity inventory, have different con-- 
tent at each grade level in order to maximize the internal consistency 
at each grade level (instead of maximizing the mean internal consist- 
ency across all grade levels). 

The resulting KR 8 estimates of internal consistency for Form C vary 
between j^.04 from the estimates for the Form B sxibscales. The proper- 
ties of the short scales generally are very similar to those of Foxrm B 
subscales, with which their average correlation is .91, .89, and .86 
at grades 5, 8, and 11, respectively. Form C is a very acceptable 
substitute for Form B when administration time is limited. 

Researchers interested in obtaining copies of either Form B or Form 
C should address requests to the first author, stating the purpose to 
which the instrument will be put. 
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PSM subscales tend to correlate more highly among each other than with 
self-ratings of three divergent traits supports the view that there is an 
underlying conceptual unity among the PSM subscales » and suggests that 
the scales do not assess certain attributes that are irrelevant to the 
concepts they purport to measxire. Further validity studies are now in 
progress . 

The least satisfactory subscale of the PSM Inventory is Commun- 
ication Skills. This subscale appears to be related more to feelings of 
general confidence and competence than to actual skill in communicating 
with others. This conclusion is based on the consistently strong repre- 
sentation of the Communication subscale on factors that include the Self- 
reliance, Identity and Work subscales, and is supported by a review of 

1 2 

the content of the Communication items (Appendix E) . ' The remaining In- 
terpersonal subscales. Roles and Trust, also contain ambiguities. While 
their relationship to other subscales tends to be somewhat weaker than 
their relationship to each other (Tables 9 and 10) , both the hierarchical 
and principal components analyses indicate that they tend to be repre- 
sented, along with other subscales, on the same factors (for example. Fac- 
tor B of the hierarchical analysis — see Table 11; and Factor 2 of the 
principal componfjnts analysis — see Table 12^.^ 

A theoretical structure or model of psychosocial maturity was 
described in Table 1. The validity of the model, which is relevant to 



^ Doubts about whether the Communication subscale is measuring skill in 
this area are also raised by data from another study. Standardised 
verbal achievement test scores have significant but low correlations 
with the Communication subscale; and do not correlate as highly with 
Communication as with several other PSM sxabscales. 

^ A study is planned in which the content of the Communication items will 
be altered slightly. Competency phrases such as "1 find it easy to..." 
will be replaced with phrases that refer to interest in communicating, 
such as "I like to..." 

^ A study is now underway tu evaluate a new form of the Trust subscale. 
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the construct validity of the PSM subscales^ was put to its first aapir- 
ical test in this study. The best fit between the model and the data 
were obtained in relation to Individual Adequacy and Social Adequacy. The 
integrity of these categories, as defined in Table 1, is supported by 
every form of analysis that was conducted: intercorrelations ainong sub- 
scales, hierarchical analysis, and principad components analysis. The 
only caveat concerns the finding that Communication empirically "belongs" 
in the Individual Adequacy subset. This and other rearrangements in the 
model may be desirable in the long run, but should not be undertaken prior 
to subscale revisions and the accumulation of further empirical evidence 
based on other samples of individuals. 
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Table 1 



Detailed Model of Psychosocial Maturity 



Individual Adequacy 

Self Reliance 

absence of excessive need for social validation 

sense of control 

initiative 

Work-*Orientation 

general work skills 
standards of competence 
pleasure in work 

Identi ty 

clarity of self -concept 
consideration of life goals 
• self-esteem 
internalized values 

Interpersonal Adequacy 

Communication Skills 

ability to encode messages 
ability to decode messages 
empathy 

Enlightened Trust 

rational dependence 

rejection of simplistic views of human natxure 
awareness of constraints on trustviorthiness 

Knowledge of Major Roles 

role-appropriate behavior 
management of role conflict 

Social Ade<yjiacy 

Social Commitment 

feelings of community 

willingness to modify personal goals in favor of social goals 
readiness to form alliances 
interest in long-term social goals 

Openness to Socio-political Change 

general openness to change 
recognition of costs of status quo 
recognition of costs of change 

Tolerance of Individual and Cultural Differences 

willingness to interact with people who differ from the norm 
sensitivity to the rights of people who differ frcm the norm 
awareness of costs and benefits of tolerance 
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Table 3 



Sample Items from Psychosocial Maturity Scales 



a 



Subscale 



Item 



Self-Reliance 
(SR) 



Work 

Orientation 



(W) 

Identity 
(I) 



Communication 
Skills 
(C) 

Role s 
(R) 



Enlightened 

Trust 

<TR) 

Social 

Commitment 

(SO 



Tolerance 
(TOL) 



Openness 
To Change 
(CH) 



You are probably wrong if your friends are against what 
you decide^ 

Someone often has to tell me what to do. (-) 

I believe in working only as hard as 1 have to. (-) 

If something more interesting comes along f I will usu- 
ally stop anything I'm doing- (-} 

1 change the way I feel and act so often that I some- 
times wonder who the "real** me is. (-) 

I have to struggle to keep my behavior what it ought to 
be, (-) 

People find it hard to figure me out from ^^at I say. (-) 

In a discussion^ I often find it hard to understand v*iat 
people are trying to say. {-) 

Teachers should not expect as much homework from ath- 
letes who have to spend a lot of time at practice. (-) 

If you're upset with someone at home, you can't be ex- 
pected to be nice to people at school, (-) 

If people are picked in a fair way to be on a trial 
jury, they are sure to reach a fair decision. (-) 

I find it hard to ask even my good friends for help. (-) 

It*s not really my problem if my neighbors are in 
trouble and need help. (-) 

Why work for something others will enjoy if you won't 
be alive to enjoy it too? (-) 

If I had a choice, I would prefer a blood transfusion 
from a person of the same skin color as mine. (-) 

I feel a little sorry for people vhose ideas about God 
are different from mine. (-) 

If everyone is to be really equal, some people will have 
fewer advantages than they have now. (+) 

women should not be elected to top government posi- 
tions. (-> 



^ A minus sign following an item indicates that the ••mature" response lies 
in the direction of disagreement? a plus sign indicates that the ••mature^' 
response lies in the direction of agreement with the item. 



TeUt>le 4 

XR 8 Estimates of Hcrogeniety 
For Form B PSM Subscales 



Ifumber Grade Grade Grade 

of It&ns 5 8 11 Mean 

Subscale 

SR 19 .73 .78 .82 .77 

W 20 .74 .81 .81 .79 

ID 2C .78 .83 .85 .82 

C 21 .62 .75 .80 .72 

R 19 .73 .78 .76 .76 

TR 21 .66 .71 .75 .70 

SC 23 .72 .83 .82 .79 

TOL 24 .62 .76 .78 .72 

CH 21 .58 .70 .72 .67 
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Table 5 

Mean Item Scores for each PSM Subscale by Grade Level 



Subscale Grade 




Grade 


D 
O 










Mean Item 




Mean It^ 




Mean item 








Score 


S.D. 


Score 


S.D. 


Score 


S.D. 


t* 


SR 


2.37 


.41 


2.66 


.42 


2.75 


.44 


16.38 


W 


2.53 


.42 


2.61 


.45 


2.66 


.44 


5.59 


ID 


2.50 


.45 


2.69 


.47 


2.77 


.49 


10.60 


C 


2.55 


.33 


2.65 


.36 


2.70 


.40 


7.53 


R 


2.47 


.44 


2.70 


.45 


2.82 


.42 


15.14 


TR 


2.26 


.35 


2.43 


.37 


2.51 


.39 


12.22 


SC 


2.64 


.40 


2.81 


.46 


2.91 


.42 


12.15 


TOL 


2.64 


.32 


2.77 


.38 


2.88 


.38 


12.49 


CH 


2.65 


.33 


2.84 


.37 


2.92 


.38 


14.04 


ISD 


2.37 


.39 


2.27 


.39 


2.26 


.42 


- 5.00 1 










■ A. „ ,1 









♦ Grade 11 - grade 5; p<.005 for all values. 
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Table 6 

Correlation of PSM Subscales with Social Desirability 





Grade 5 


Grade 8 


Grade 11 


SR 


-.05* 


-.03* 


-.10 


W 


.21 


.26 


.25 


ZD 


.08 


.11 


.13 


C 


.22 


.21 


.16 


R 


-.06* 


-.08 


-.14 


TR 


-.12 


-.15 


-.30 


SC 


-.05* 


-.01 


-.07* 


TOL 


-.05* 


-.03* 


-.07* 


CH 


-.14 


-.19 


-.25 



Correlations marked with a superscript a are not significant at the 
5% level. All other correlations reach at least the 5% level of sig- 
nigicaince . 
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Table 7 



Correlatioiis of Three Divergent Traits -fith PSM, 
Social Desirability, and with -1. ther 





Activity 
Grade Level 


Learning 
Grade Level 


Oriqinaxity 
Grade Level 




5 


8 


11 


5 


8 


11 


5 


8 


11 


w 


.00 


.05 


.02 


.01 


.21** 


.16** 


.22** 


.35** 


.35** 


SR 


-.07 


.04 


.07 


-.22** 


.09** 


.06 


.28** 


.39** 


.44** 


ID 


-.02 


.12** 


.04 


-.06 


.18** 


.11** 


.33** 


.39** 


.44** 


C 


.04 


.15** 


.13** 


.15** 


.30** 


.34** 


.25** 


.39** 


.40** 


R 


-.07 


-.02 


.05 


-.18** 


-.04 


-.05 


.16** 


.27** 


.29** 


TR 


-.08* 


.01 


.06 


-.25** 


-.06 


-.08* 


.22** 


.26** 


.37** 


SC 


.01 


.01 


.02 


-.01 


.02 


.00 


.15** 


.24** 


.24** 


TDL 


-.02 


-.02 


.04 


-.04 


.04 


.05 


.08** 


.23** 


.27** 


CH 


.07 


.01 


.14** 


.03 


.00 


.10** 


.12** 


.18** 


.23** 


SO 


.04 


.01 


-.07 


.21** 


.16** 


.14** 


.00 


.05 


-.04 


ACT 








.18** 


.17** 


.08* 


.02 


.04 


.09* 


LEARN 














-.04 


.16** 


.16** 


ORIG. 





















* p<.05 

** p<:.oi 
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Table 6 

Rank Order o£ Correlation of Bach PSM Scale 
with Other PSM Scales Plus a Divergent Trait 





Activity 






Learning 


Originality 




Grade Level 
5 8 11 


Grewie Level 
5 8 11 


Grade Level 
5 8 11 


w 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


SR 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


9 


8 


ID 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


7 


7 


C 


9 


9 


9 


6 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


R 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


TR 


d 


9 


9 


6 


9 


9 


6 


8 


7 


SC 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


TOL 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


CH 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 
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Table 9 

a< b 

Intercorrelations Among PSM Subscales at Three Grade Levels 



CH 



SR 


W 


XU 












CH 


SR 


.51 


.64 


.26 


.54 


.60 


.42 


.34 


.24 




.62 


.71 


.50 


.64 


.54 


.56 


.50 


.45 




CO 


• / X 


. D£ 




. ^0 


. 51 


.54 


.44 


V 




• 61 


.32 


.55 


.35 


.50 


.39 


.30 






• 66 


.53 


.57 


.35 


.57 


.43 


.34 






• c / 




. 




51 


.38 


.32 


ID 






.42 


.49 


.44 


.40 


.30 


.27 








.61 


.52 


.44 


.45 


.39 


.36 








• OX 


. SHt 




46 


. •■■J 


.33 


C 








.11 


h 
.06 


.17 


.09 


.17 










.23 


.17 


.30 


.30 


.26 












OA 




• JO 


• 'J <^ 


R 










.51 
.54 

. OH 


.46 
.64 
• ox 


.38 
.50 


.27 
.45 

»to 


TR 












.28 


.15 


.11 












.37 
.35 


.31 

.36 


.27 
.31 


SC 














.53 
.64 
.58 


.41 
.54 
.51 


TOL 
















.44 

.57 
.58 



The first line of figures in each cell is for grade 5 (n = 729) ; the 
second line of figures, grade 8 (n - 925); the third line of figures, 
grade 11 (n = 639) . 

All correlations are significant at or beyond the 5% level unless 
marked by superscript "b". 
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Table 10 

Mean Subscale Intercorrelatlons within Bach Category 





Grade 


Individual 
Adequacy 


Interpersonal 
Adequacy 


Social 
Adequacy 




5 


.59 


.45 


.35 


Individual Adequacy 


8 


.66 


.53 


.45 




11 


.66 


.53 


.44 




5 




.24 


.24 


Interpersonal Adeqpxacy 


8 




.33 


.39 




11 




.34 


.41 




5 






.46 


Social Adequacy 


8 






.58 




11 






.56 



\ 
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Table 11 

Percent of Factor Variemce Contributed by Subscale 



Factors 

Higher Order Factors First Order Factors 

Subscale s ABC X2345 

SR 16 7 5 5 11 8 8 6 

W 17 5 7 25 9 10 8 9 

I 30 73 88553 

C 15 15 17 24 14 4 7 13 

R 5 15 4 38575 

TR 6 16 4 5 30 14 6 11 

SC 5 16 19 12 7 36 9 9 

TOL 3 13 21 13 9 14 43 19 

CH 2 5 20 5 4 5 7 26 
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Table 12 

Varimax Rotation of Factor Matrix ^or Mine Variables 
and Three Principal CothpdAents 





Stibscale 


Factor 1* 


Factor 2** 


Factor 3*** 



SR 


.341 


.490 


.605 


W 


.233 


.562 


.437 


I 


.161 


.692 


.527 


C 


.251 


.802 


.042 


R 


.425 


.145 


.712 


TR 


.217 


.153 


.610 


SC 


.592 


.227 


.399 


TOL 


.706 


.242 


.259 


CH 


.682 


.171 


.194 



* Social Adequacy 
** Individual Adequacy 
*** Interpersoxial and individual Adequacy 
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APPENDIX A 
The Problan of Missing Data 

Ss may fail to respond to a particulaur item in the attitude in- 
ventory for one of the following reasons: (1) iteai characteristics, such 
as ease of interpretation? (2) time pressure, which may cause S to omit 
a string of items at the end of the scale, or amplify the effects of (1) ; 
and (3) random factors, \^ich may be considered to be independent of 
either it^ characteristics or time pressure. Bach reason for omission 
is associated with a particular pattern or frequency of omissions. Omis- 
sions due to time pressure should increase as a monotonic function of the 
position of the item in the scale (i.e., its administration number). 
Random omissions should occur with approximately equal frequency for sach 
item, emissions remaining after these influences are "removed" should be 
those due to the individual item characteristics. Unless omissions are 
randomly distributed across both items and Ss, the inclusion of a large 
number of omissions in the data set would produce spurious dependencies 
among the items. 

Examination of the data suggested that the omissions were 
largely, if not completely, the results of time pressure and random fac- 
tors. The percentage of omissions, both total and by grade level and 
PSM subscale, is presented in Table A, which follows. The percentage of 
omissions as a function of the mean administration number of all items of 
each subscale is prQ»9nt«d /in ithis Table, The distribution of omissions is 



"Attitude inventory" refers to the 349 PSM items and 18 social desira- 
bility items which constitute the dependent variables of this study. 



clearly non-random. The increase in the proportion of omissions with in- 
creasing administration number (aad thus with a decrease in the amount of 
tiine remaining for £ to complete the scale) provides crude but substantial 
evidence for operation of a time-pressure factor* 

The skewness of the distribution of omissions made it possible 
to reduce the severit/ of the missing data problem by eliminating all Ss 
who had more than 12 omissions. The use of this criterion eliminated 
89.44% of the item-omissions at a cost of 10.79% of the Ss. 



Computer programs available for the data analysis either scored each 
omission as a zero and included it in the data set^ or required pre- 
vious elimination of the S. 



Table A 



Omissions as a Function of Mean It^ Location in Test 

(by Grade and Subscale) 





No. of Items 
in Scale 


Mean Item 
Location 
in Test 




Per Cent Omissions 
by Grade Level 










5 


8 




Total 


sc 


35 


125.97 


2.77 


1.98 


3.96 


2.90 


ISD 


X8 


151.06 


3.03 


2-02 


4.15 


3.071 


R 


33 


156.15 


2.77 


1.98 


4.09 


2.95 


W 


33 


162.55 


2.97 


2.16 


4.34 


3.16 


I 


41 


192.02 


3.57 


2.57 


5.39 


3.84 


c 


41 


194.88 


3.87 


2.82 


6.14 


4.28 


TR 


40 


198.83 


3.77 


2.66 


5.77 


4.07 


TOL 


44 


205.68 


3.99 


2.70 


5.90 


4.20 


CH 


41 


214.00 


3.98 


2.97 


6.30 


4.42 


SR 


41 


220.27 


4.16 


3.06 


6.53 


4.58 


TOTAL 


367 




3.53 


2.53 


5.36 


3.81 



Scales are ordered with respect to increasing mean itan location in 
test. 



APPENDIX B 



Content of the Final PSM Scales 

The content of the final scales can be described most usefully 
by reference to Table 1. In Table 1, it is suggested that conceptually 
each of the nine attributes of psychosocial maturity has several compo- 
nents.^ While items sometimes focus exclusively on one component, they 
otten reflect several aspects of the attribute. Consequently, we will 
describe the content of the final scales in somewhat general terms. 

Over half of the Self-reliance subscale consists of about equal 
n;imbers of items reflecting absence of excessive need for social valida- 
tion and sense of control. 2\bout one-fifth of the items reflect initia- 
tive. The Work orientation subscale concerns mainly work skills, such as 
persistence and resistance to distraction. Somewhat less than one-third 
of the it«ns concern pleasure in work. The internal consistency analysis 
eliminated many items that dealt widi standards of competence. Only two 
remain in the scale. The majority of the Identity subscale items deal with 
self-esteem and clarity of the self-concept (with £dbout equal nximbers of 
each) . A few items concern internalized values. Many of these items 
were eliminated in the internal consistency analysis. 

The Communication subscale consists chiefly of it^s that assess 
encoding, rather than decoding, ability. Empathy enters directly into 
cibout one-quarter of the items, but many empathy items were cast out dur- 
ing internal consistency analysis. All the Roles items concern appro- 

^ For example. Self-reliance consists of (a) absence of excessive need 
for social validation; (b) sense of control,* and (c) initiative. 
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priate behavior for a given type of role-player; about half also deal 
directly or indii ctly with management of role conflict. In the Trust 
subscale, over half the itens assess the dimension marked by enlightened 
trust at one end and naive trust at the other. Fewer than half deal with 
the dimension marked by rational dependence at one end and irrational 
under-trust at the opposite extrane. 

The Social Commitment subscale deals expressly with feelings of 
community in about half the items i hoWev&r, this sentiment is indirectly 
expressed by all items. Again, half the items reflect a willingness to 
put aside personaU. goals in order to support social goals. The Tolerance 
subscale deals chiefly with willingness to interact with people who dif- 
fer frcan oneself. Sensitivity to the rights of minorities and aware- 
ness of the costs and benefits of tolerance are each tapped in about one- 
eighth of the items. The Change scale consists mainly of items which, 
through a variety of topics, tap openness to change. About one-quarter 
of the items assess awareness of the costs and benefits of change. 
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J^PPENDIX C 



KR 8 for Original (Porm A) 


and Final 


(Form B) PSM 


Subscales 


Mean 




Number 
of Items 


Grade 

j 


Grade 
8 


Grade 
11 


Scale 














Self- 


Orig. 


41 


.52 




. /o 




Reliance 


s xncix 




.73 


.78 


.82 


.77 


Work Ori- 


Orig* 


33 




.C>X 




77 


en^^ation 


Pinal 




./4 


.81 


.81 


.79 


Identity 


Orig* 


41 


• Of 




.Oil. 






Pinal 




.IB 


.83 


.85 


.82 


Communi- 


Orig. 


41 


.48 




. f 1 




cation 


Pinal 


21 


.62 


.75 


.80 


.72 


Roles 


Orig. 


33 


.48 






• DO 




Pinal 


19 


.73 


.78 


.76 


.76 


Enlightened 


Orig. 


40 


.40 


.59 


c68 


.56 


Trust 


Pinal 


21 


.66 


.71 


.75 


.70 


Social 


Orig. 


35 


.68 


.82 


.81 


.77 


Commitment 


Final 


23 


.72 


.83 


. 82 


.79 


Tolerance 


Orig. 


44 


.43 


.65 


.73 


.60 




Final 


24 


^ .62 


.76 


.78 


.72 


Change 


Orig. 


41 


.47 


.61 


.65 


.57 




Final 


21 


.58 


.70 


.72 


.67 


[social De^ 


Orig. 


18 


.60 


.69 


.73 


.67' 


Isircibility 


Pinal 


15 


.62 


.69 


.75 


.69^ 



o 
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APPENDIX D 

The Mathematical Basis for the Hierarchical Factor Solution 



A correlation matrix r R# may be factorec into: 

(1) ^ ^ ^1 ^i' ^ ' 
where 

= the orthogonal commom factor coefficients^ and 
^ the unique factor coefficients in the diagonal and zeros else- 
where. The subscript signifies that and U^^ are first order coeffi- 
cients, derived from the zero order correlations^ that would result from 
a typical (non'-hierarchical) factor analysis* F^^ represents the product 
of the oblique common factor coefficients (P^) and the direction cosines 
of the oblique factors (H^^) : 

(2) ^1 • 
Then equation 1 can be written: 

(3) '"'h^l V ^' * • 

The matrix of correlations among the first order common factors r designa- 
ted R^, is defined by: 

(4) « H^' 
so that equation 3 reduces to 

(5) R = Pj^ P^* 4^ V^^ • 

may be fe ^tored as was indicated for R in equations 1 through 4 to ob*- 
tain the second order factors: 

2 

2 



(5) R^ = F^' ^ ^2 



= H^* P^* + 

2 2 2 2 2 

The second order factor structure^ F^^ portrays the factors ^'n the correla- 
tion matrix formed from the first order factors. The process is repeated 
at successively higher orders until a single factor is obtained, in which 
case is a scalar* 
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Factor A: Individual Adequacy and Communication 



Subscale 
W 

w 
w 

w 
w 
w 
w 

w 

w 



w 



Item Loading 

I find it hard to stick to anything that takes a .3015 
long time to do. 

I believe in working only as hard as I have to. .2958 

I leave my homework unfinished if there are a lot .2903 
of good TV shows on that evening. 

I often forget work I am supposed to do. .2902 

I often get behind in my work. .2752 

I often don't finish v»ork I start. .2618 

I tend to go from one thing to another before fin- 
ishing any one of them. .2580 

I get upset if I am not immediately successful in 

learning something new. .2573 

I often don't get my most important work done be- 
cause I've spent too much time on other work. .2487 

I hate to admit it, but I give up on my work when 

things go wrong. .2429 

It's more important for a job to pay well than for 

a job to be interesting. .2401 

No one should expect you to do work that you don't 

like. -1876 



SR The future is so uncertain, you can't really make 

any plans. 

SR I feel very uncomfortable if I disagree with what 

my friends think. 

SR Someone often has to tell me v*iat to do. 

SR Others seem more in control of their lives than I 

do. 

SR Luck decides most things that happen to me. 



.3028 

• 2967 
.2826 

.2786 
.2735 
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Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



SR When things go well for me^ it is usually not be- 

cause of anything I myself actually did. «2613 

SR I keep my ideas to myself in class unless I am 

sure I'm right* .2610 

SR In a group I prefer to let other people make the 

decisions « .2378 

SR I usually let others take the lead* .2362 

SR The main reason I'm not more successful is that I 

have bad luck. .2302 

SR I don't like to tell my ideas about God when I know 

others will disagree with me. .1884 

SR I don't know whether I like a new outfit until I 

find out what my friends think. .1820 



ID I change the way I feel and act so often that I 

sometimes wonder vAto the "real" me is. .4180 

ID I'm acting like something I'm not a lot of the time. .3886 

ID I never seem to feel the same about myself from one 

week to the next. .3591 

ID I never know what I'm going to do next. .3553 

ID Most people are better liked than I am. .3492 

ID I seem to do things I feel sorry for more often 

then other people do. .3490 

ID I often wish I were someone else. .3425 

ID Nobody knows what I'm really like. .3358 

ID My life is pretty CTipty. .3326 

ID I don't treat other people the way I feel I should. .3027 

ID I have to struggle to keep my behavior what it ought 

to be. .2942 

ID I can't really say what my interests are. .2792 

ID I am not really accepted and liked. .2791 

ID I can't seem to keep people as friends for very long. .2557 
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Subscale 



ID 



Item 



ID 



ID 



ID 



I'm the sort of person who can't do anything real- 
ly well . 

You shouldn't feel too bad if you do something that 
goes against i^at you believe if everyone else is 
doing the same thing. 

If I found myself with a group of people whose be- 
liefs were very different from mine, I wouldn't know 
how to behave. 

I don't have a picture of the "real" me. 



Loading 
.2342 

.2071 

.1871 
.1800 



C 
C 
C 



C 
C 
C 



I often forget to listen to what others axe saying. .3907 

I find it hard to speak my thoughts clearly. .3904 

In a discussion, I often find it hard to understand 

vdnat people are trying to say. .3053 

People find it hard to figure me out from what I 

say. .3213 

Even if I know how to do something, I find it hard 

to teach someone else. .2651 

I would find it hard to give a talk in front of 

other people. .2535 

I would find it hard to write a letter explaining 

why I should be hired for a job. .2391 

I do not mix well with other people. .2387 

I find it hard to talk to someone I don't know. .2295 

I am not good at describing things in writing. .2158 



TR There is no way to tell who you can trust. 

TR Most people would rather lie than tell the truth 

if they could get away with it. 

TR There are more bad people than good people. 

TR I find it hard to ask even my good friends for 

help. 

R A good teacher should be willing to give you extra 

help whether or not you've done your work. 



.2986 

.2266 
.1923 

.1828 

.2029 
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Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



If I fixKi something on the sidewalks it^s mine 
because I found it. 



.1863 



SC A person is responsible only for the happiness 

of his family, relatives, and close friends. 



.1898 



Factor B: Individual ^ Interpersonal Adequacy 



TR You can be sure people will be honest with you if 

you are honest with them. 



TR 



TR 



TR 



TR 



TR 



If you can trust a person in one way, you know you 
can trust him in all ways. 

People can be trusted no matter what they have to 
win or lose. 



.2828 



Even though it's hard to do, TV and newspapers 

give us the true facts about important events. .2219 

If a man in government isn't honest, he won't get 

elected more than once. .2082 

If a person is on trial in court, the decision will 

be fair no matter what kind of family he comes frcm. ^2054 



.1907 



.1901 



C 
C 



I have a talent for influencing people by just 
talking to thm. 

I am good at explaining what I think or believe. 

I iim good at acting out an idea without using any 
words • 



-.2910 
-.2352 

-.2349 



R 



Your friends should be willing to lend you any- 
thing you want. 

If >ou see a coat you think you might like to buy, 
the sales person should agree to save it for as 
Icng as it takes you to decide. 

A judge should be allowed to judge a friend of 
his in court if he feels he can be fair. 



.2604 



.2241 



.1842 



ERIC 



E-4 



Subscale 



Itam 



Loading 



SC If I felt strongly about something, like race re- 

lations or better medical care for the poor, I 
would only work for it if there was a chance 
things could be changed quickly. 

SC If a sign says "Limited supply of fish in the 

pond — catch no more than one per person", you 
can catch another if you have a good personal 
reason. 

SC Why work for something that others will enjoy if 

you won't be alive to enjoy it too? 

SC I would give a lot of money to medical research 

on cancer only if I knew they would find a cure in 
my life-time. 

SC A person is responsible only for the happiness of 

his family, relatives, and close friends. 

SC It's not really my problem if my neighbors are in 

trouble and need help. 



2366 



2070 



2021 



,1913 



,1887 



,1822 



TOL I would not mind working closely on a job with a 
person whose skin color is different from mine. 

TOL It wouldn't bother me at all to work for a person 
whose skin color is different froa mine. 



2453 



2143 



W 



It's more important for a job to pay well than for 
a job to be very interesting. 



.2527 



CH When groups of people are kept from making a decent- 

living, they might turn to crime. 



.2096 



Factor C: Social Adequacy 



TOL If I had a choice, I would prefer a blood trans- 
fusion from a person of the same skin color as m'.ne. 

TOL I would rather not live in a neighborhood where 

there are people of different races or skin color. 

TOL A man who takes charity even though he could work 
shouldn't be allowed to vote. 



.3135 



.2706 



.2630 



ERIC 



E-5 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



TOL Public buildings should have to have special ramps 

and other arrangements for people who need them* •2211 

TOL I would not mind working closely on a job with a 

person whose skin color is different from mine. •2178 



TOL I would ^pend the weekend at the home of a friend 
whose skin color is different from mine. 



• 2124 



TOL People of different races or skin color should 
get together at parties and dances . 

TOL People from unusual backgrounds ^ like Chinese- 
Americans^ should have a chance to get elected to 
top government office* 

TOL It wouldn't bother me at all to work for a person 
whose skin color is different from mine* 



• 2092 



• 1913 



• 1899 



SC 



SC 



I often think about doing things so that people 
in the future can have things better • 

I would give money to a hospital even if it was 
not in the United States* 



• 3060 



*2962 



SC Members of a religious club should never ask for 

money from people who aren't of the same religion. 

SC I would agree to a good plan to make a better life 

for the poor^ even if it cost me money. 

SC If I had to choose between helping to raise money 

for a neighborhood project and enjoying my own 
free time^ Ni;^*d keep my- 4^reedom . 

SC I would not want to give up owning a car and ride 

buses and trains to cut down on air pollution. 



2137 



• 1993 



• 1875 



• 1847 



SC My parents shouldn't have to pay taxes to feed the 

poor people of other states. 



• 1811 



CH women should not be elected to top government posi- 

tions . 



• 5081 



CH A man shouldn't cook dinner for his wife and child- 

ren unless the wife is sick. 



.2897 



CH Many more women should train for jobs usually held 

by men^ such as dentist or engineer. 



• 1958 



ERIC 



E~6 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



C 
C 
C 
C 



The letters I write tell a lot about me as a 
person. 

I would not make a good actor or actress. 

I am not good at describing things in vnriting. 

I find it hard to talk to someone I don't know. 

I would find it hard to write a letter explaining 
why I should be hired for a job. 

In a discussion, I often find it hard to under- 
stand vdiat people are trying to say. 



,3031 
.2484 
.2299 
.2263 

.2011 

.1883 



W 



I don't really think it*s important to do my 
homework. 



2424 



If an adult has a serious problem, he would be 
better off talking to a close friend than to a 
stanger who is trained to help people with prob~ 
lems. 



,2193 



ERIC 



K-7 



Factor It W6rk and Conununication 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



W 
w 
w 
w 

w 

w 

w 
w 

w 

w 



I am a hard worker. 

I tend to be a somewhat lazy person. 

I often don't finish work I start. 

I tend to go from one thing to another before 
finishing any one of th^. 

I leave my homework unfinished if there are a lot 
of good TV shows on that evexiing. 

I hate to admit it, but I give up on my work when 
things go wrong. 

I often get behind in my work. 

I find it hard to stick to anything that takes a 
long time to do. 

I don't really think it-'s important to do my 
homework well. 

I often don't get my most importsmt work done be- 
cause I've spent too much time on other work. 



.4382 
.4203 
.3306 

.3104 

.3089 

.2719 
.2714 

.2311 

.2253 

.1980 



C 
C 

c 
c 

c 
c 



I usually understand exactly what people want from 

me. .3756 

I am good at explaining what I think or believe. .3727 

I would have no trouble explaining in a letter to 

a store why I didn't like something I bought there. .2951 

In an argument, I can make myself understood. .2870 

In a discussion, people find it easy to understand 

what I am trying to say. .2794 

I u.^ually know what the teacher wants me to do. .2653 

In g^mes, I am quick to understand when people 

act C)Ut an idea without words. .2556 

I <=*m good at acting out an idea without using 

a;iy words. .2286 



ERIC 



E-8 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



C 
C 



I have a talent for influencing people by just 
talking to thCT\, 

The letters I write tell a lot about me as a 
person* 

I would not make a good actor or actress* 

I would find it hard to give a talk in front of 
other people. 



• 2129 

• 2108 
.1907 

.1883 



SC I would agree to a good plan to make a better life 

for the poor^ even if it cost me money. .3063 

SC I often think about doing things so that people in 

the future can have things better. .3038 

SC I would not mind if they used some of my tax money 

to repair highways # even if I didn't have a car. .2836 

SC I would give money to a hospital even if it was 

not in the United States. .2285 

SC I want to spend time working to save the world. .2020 

SC I would want to pay taxes to run schools even if 

I did not have children. .1847 



TOL I would not mind working closely on a job with a 

person whose skin color is different from mine. .3556 

TOL It wouldn't bother me at all to work for a person 

whose skin color is different from mine. .2976 

TOL I would spend the weekend at the home of a friend 

whose skin color is different from mine. .2505 

TOL People of different races or skin color should get 

together at parties and dances. .2483 

TOL I would rather not live in a neighborhood where 

there are people of different races or skin color. .2145 

TOL I'm sorry to say it, but I don't think I could be 

close friendi^i with a crippled person* .2041 



ID I feel I'm becoming more and more like the sort of 

person that I want to be. 



.3237 



ERIC 



E-^9 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



ERLC 



ID I don't treat other people the way I feel I should. .2463 

ID I'm the sort of person who can't do anything really 

well. .2070 



SR When things have gone wrong for me, it is usually 

because of something I couldn't do anything about. 

SR Someone often has to tell me what to do, 

SR Others seem more in control of their lives than I 

do. 



,2205 
.2062 

1935 



TR 



Never depend on anyone if you can help it, 



-.2209 



CH A main cause of pollution is that we waste so much. .2272 

CH If only rich men can become president, we should 

change the way people run for president. .2060 

CH When groups of people are kept from making a decent 

living, they might turn to crime. .1912 



Factor 2: Trust 



TR 



TR 



TR 



TR 



TR 



TR 



If people are picked in a fair way to be on a trial 
jury, they are sure to reach a fair decision. 

If a man in government isn't honest, he won't get 
elected more than once. 

You can be sure people will be honest with you if 
you are honest with them. 

Even though it's hard to do, TV and newspapers 
give us the true facts about important events. 

If a person is on trial in court, the decision will 
be fair no matter what kind of family he comes from. 

The best person to give advice to you about whether 
you could get a better job is your boss. 



.2907 



.7890 



.2740 



.2439 



.2399 



.2297 



E-10 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



TR 



TR 



If you can trust a person in one way, you know 
you can trust him in all ways* 

A person who is completely trusting will have bet- 
ter exo^^riences in life than someone who is not. 



• 2200 



.1818 



C 

c 



I would find it hard to give a talk in front of 

other people* .2471 

I would not make a good actor or actress. .2447 

Even if I know how to do something, I find it hard 

to teach someone else. .1895 



The best way to decide vriiat to buy is to study ad- 
vertisements* 



.2303 



SR 



SR 



If you haven* t been chosen as the leader, you 
shouldn*t suggest how things should be done. 

In a group I prefer to let other people make the 
decisions. 



.23C2 



1973 



W 

w 



I can*t think of any kind of job I will really like. .2260 
Hard work is never fun. .1895 



TOL I admire a person who doesn't question the decisions 
made by people higher up in life than he is. 



.2551 



ID If I found myself with a group of people whose be*- 

liefs were very different frcxn mine, I wouldn*t know 
how to behave. 



.1866 



Factor 3: Social Commitment 



SC I would give money to a hospital even if it was not 

in the United States. .2753 

SC Why work for something that others will enjoy if 

you won*t be alive to enjoy it too? .2691 



ERIC 



E-ll 



Snbscale 



Item 



Loading 



SC I would want to pay taxes to run schools even if 

I did not have children. 



.2441 



SC I would agree to a good plan to make a better life 

for the poor^ even if it cost me money. .2409 

SC Time you spend helping others get what they want 

would be better spent trying to get what you want. .2407 

SC lt"s not really my problem if my neighbors are in 

trouble and need help. .2396 

SC I often think about doing things so that people 

in the future «an have thing: better. .2338 

SC My parents shouldn't have to pay taxes to feed the 

poor people of other states. .2292 

SC I would not want to give up owning a car and ride 

buses and trains to cut down air pollution. .2154 

SC It is more satii>r^lag to work for something you 

want for yourself than to work for something wanted 

by a group you belong to. .2067 

SC If I had the choice of competing against a friend 

so I could win all of a prize , or being pcurt of a 
team with him and sharing the prize # I'd cc«npete 
against him. .1998 

SC If I had to choose between helping to raise money 

for a neighborhood project and enjoying my own free 

time^ I'd keep my freedom. .1958 

SC I want to spen^i time working to save the world. .1920 

SC If I felt strongly about scmiething, like race re- 

lations or better medical care for the poor, I 
would only work for it if there was a chance things 
could be changed quickly. .1853 

SC I would give a lot of money to medical research on 

cancer only if I knew they would find a cure in my 
life-time. .1852 



SC 



I would not mind if they used some of my tax money 
to repair highways, even if I didn't have a car. 



.1830 



TOL I would rather not live in a neighborhood where 

there are people of different races or skin color, 



.2102 



ERIC 



E-12 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



TOL I wouldn't mind living next door to a family that 
is much poorer than mine* 



.2053 



TR I admire people who trust strangers as much as 

people they know* -•2406 

TR A person who is completely trusting will have 

better experiences in life than someone who is not. -.2006 



SR Ever, when I know how to do something, I ask for 

advice from others. 



-.2172 



ID You shouldn^t feel too bad if you do something 

that goes against what you believe if everyone 
else is doing the same thing. 



1946 



Factor 4: Tolerance 



TOL I would rather not live in a neighborhood where 

there are people of different races or skin color. 

TOL People of different races or skin color should get 
together at parties and dances • 

TOL I would spend the weekend at the home of a friend 
whose skin color is different from mine. 

TOL I would not n.Lnd working closely on a job with a 
person whose skin color is different from mine. 

TOL If I had a choice, I would prefer a blood trans- 
fusion f.ror a perso*^ of the same skin color as mine. 



.4713 



3845 



.3640 



.2675 



.2588 



It wouldn't bother at all to work for a person 
whoso skin crolor is different from mine. 



• 2547 



TOL I Eec^l a littlo sorry for people whose ideas about 

God are different from mine. 



.2ia€> 



TOL A man who takes charity even though he could work 
shouldn't be allowed to vote. 



.1836 



W 



Hard work is never fun. 



-.1900 



E-13 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



W 



I believe in worKing only as hard as I have to» 



-•1828 



SR 



I feel very uncomfortable if I disagree with what 
my friends think. 



.2368 



SR I don't know whether I like a new outfit until I 

find out what my friends think. 



.2334 



I have a talent for influencing people by just 
talking to them. 



-.1879 



Teachers should not expect as much homework from 
athletes who have to spend a lot of time at ath- 
letic practice. 



.1995 



Factor 5; Change 



CH 



CH 



Men should be able to train thoniselves for jobs 
usually held by women ^ such as elementary school 
teacher^ nurse ^ and telephone operator. 

If only rich men can become president^ we should 
change the way people run for president. 



.3087 



.2763 



CH If we don't encourage women to work^ we are seri- 

ously reducing what the country could accomplish. 



.2758 



CH Many more women should train for jobs usually held 

by menr such as dentist or engineer. 



.2641 



CH It would be good if all the latest and best read- 

ing materials were quickly available to everyone 
through a computer. 



• 2527 



CH 



I would not want to talk to other students all over 
the world by way of satellite. 



.2282 



CH When groups of people are kept from making a decent 

living^ they might turn to crime. .2056 

CH A main cause of pollution is that we waste so much. .2004 

CH I would mind if a great many girls in my genera- 

tion became lawyers^ engineers^ and business .1969 
managers . 



E^14 



Stibscale 



Item 



Loading 



CH If we limit the amount of money people can earn, 

we take away some of their freedom. 



.1936 



CH If everyone is to be really equal, some people 

will have fewer advantages than they have now. 



.1847 



TOL There are a lot of useful things for the rest of 
us to learn from having a group of foreign-born 
people in our neighborhood. 

TOL People from unusual backgrounds # like Chinese- 
Americans # should have a chance to get elected to 
top government jobs. 

TOL I would not mind working closely on a job with a 
person whose skin color is different from mine. 

TOL Allowing people to speak their ideas freely is a 
good thing but it can't really help us find ways 
i!"prove our country. 

TOL I would spend a weekend at the home of a friend 
whose skin color is different frcan mine. 



.3031 



.2541 



• 2030 



• 1861 



.1823 



SC Members of a religious club should never ask for 

money from people who aren't of the same religion. -.2557 

C In an argiament, I can make myself understood. .2979 



TR 



TR 



TR 



If a person is on trial in court , the decision will 
be fair no matter what kind of family he comes from. 

A person who is completely trusting will have bet^ 
ter experiences in life than someone who is not. 

If you can trust a person in one way, you know 
you can trust him in all ways. 



.2394 



.2001 



-.1870 



W 



When a job turns out to be much harder than I was 
told it would be, I don't feel I have to do it per- 
fectly. 



-.2291 



SR When things go well for me, it is usually not be- 

cause of anything I myself actually did. 



.2254 



E-15 



Subscale 



Item 



Loading 



R A teacher who doesn't get papers back to the class 

on time shouldn't mind if your homework is late* -•1999 



ERIC 



E-16 



